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LATE  CABLES 


Canadian  preliminary  acreage  and  production  estimates  for  1936 
placed  as  follows  with  comparisons  for  1935  in  parentheses:  Wheat 
(winter)  509,000  acres  (555,000),   and  12,070,000  bushels  (12,501,000), 
(spring)  24,773,000   (23,561,000)  and  220,903,000  (264,738,000);  rye 
(winter)  457,000  (574,000)  and  3,781,000  (7,795,000),   (spring')  179,000 
(146,000)  and  1,201,000  (1,811,000);  barley  4,432,000  (  3,887,000)  and 
74,376,000  (83,975,000);  oats  13,118,000  (14,096,000)  and  291, 617, 000 
(418,995,000);  flaxseed  468,000  acres  (214,000)  and  1,855,000  "bushels 
(1,472,000);  hay  and  clover  production  13,619,000  tons  (14,098,000). 
(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  September  10,  1936.) 

Czechoslovak  provisional  production  estimates  for  1936  with 
1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:     Wheat  54,049,000  bushels  (62,095,000), 
rye  54,918,000  (60,201,000),  barley  44,689,000  (48,750,000),  oats 
83,981,000  bushels  (70,762,000).     (International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rone,   September  5,  1936.) 

England  and  Wales  grain  production  for  1936  estimates  as  follows 
with  comparisons  for  1935  in  parentheses:    "ffheat  53,094,000  bushels 
(60,592,000),  barley  30,773,000  (30,613,000),   oats  73,920,000  bushels 
(79,660,000).     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  September 
10,  1936.) 

World  cotton  consumption,    excluding  Germany  and  Italy,  Eebruary- 
July  1936  with  1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:     American  6,068,000 
running  bales  (5,176,000),   Indian  2",  738, 000  (2,618,000),  Egyptian 
472,000  (514,000),    sundries  3,585,000  (3-,  495,  000 ) ,   total  12,863,000 
(11,803,000)  running  bales.     ( International  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  Manchester,  England, 
September  8,  1936. ) 

Sydney  wool  sales  closed  September  10  with  good  competition. 
Yorkshire  and  the  Continent  were  cnief  buyers.     Compared  with  opening 
of  series  August  31,  prices  moved  in  favor  of  sellers  for  well-finished 
descriptions,   but  were  from  5  to  10  percent  lower  for  others.  See 
statement,  page  335.     (London  office,   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
September  10,   1936. ) 

India  1936  jute  production,   final  report,   1,727,000  short  tons 
compared  with  1,448,000  short  tons  produced  in  1935.  (International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,   September  10,  1936.) 
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CROP    AND    MARKET  PROSPECTS 


BREAD  GRAINS 

Disappointing  grain  harvest .  in  Europe  a/ 

Heavy  marketings  of  Danubian  wheat,  along  with  disappointing  thresh- 
ing returns  in  central  Europe  and  the  continued  absence  of  export  offers 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  featured  the  European  grain  situation  in  August. 
Wheat  markets  were  generally  firm  to  strong  with  trading  fairly  active,  and 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  new  high, -levels  for  the  past  several 
seasons.    Though  the  crop  damage  in  North  America  has  dominated  the  wheat- 
market  situation  during  the  past  several  weeks,  increased  European  demand 
because  of  reduced  crop  prospects  has  also  been  a  contributing  factor  of 
strength  and  one  which  should  continue  during  much  of  the  season. 

The  1936-37  wheat-marketing  year  promises  to  be  one  of  particular 
interest  from  the  European  side.    Both  the  carry-over  stocks  and  the  new 
crop  total  much  less  than  last  year  and  other  recent  years,  even  when  the 
large  Danube  crop  is  included,    likewise,  the  Russian  crop  appears  to  be 
turning  out  below  that  of  last  year,  and  thus  far  no  export  offers  have 
been  recorded.     The  tense  political  situation  in  Europe  will  probably 
continue  during  much  of  this  season  and  frequently  may  prove  to  be  an 
important  market  factor. 

Crop  harvest  and  supplies 

After  several  seasons  of  unusually  favorable  harvesting  weather,  most 
of  Europe,  aside  from  the  Danube  Basin,  has  experienced  a  rainy  summer  this 
year.    Not  only  did  damage  result  from  bad  harvesting  conditions  but  rye  and, 
to  some  extent,  winter  barley  in  central  European  countries  were  also  hurt 
by  cold  rainy  weather  in  late  May  and  early  June  when  the  crop  was  flowering. 
The  extent  of  damage  was  not  generally  realized  until  threshing  results  were 
known  and,  as  rainy  weather  has  delayed  harvesting  in  most  of  central  and 
also  western  European  countries  including  Prance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
later  threshing  results  will  prove  even  more  disappointing. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  25  European  countries  is  now  estimated  at  a 
total  of  about  1,469,700,000  bushels  compared  with  over  1,550,600,000  bushels 
last  year  and  much  larger  totals  for  the  2  previous  years.    When  the  Danube 
Basin  crop  is  not  included,  the  situation  shows  a  much  more  marked  contrast 
with  recent  years,  the  total  amounting  to  around  1,113,300,000  bushels  or 
12  percent  below  last  year,  14  percent  below  1934,  and  about  20  percent  below 
1933.    The  Danube  Basin,  however,  has  harvested  one  of  the  best  crops  in  post- 
war years,  and  present  conditions  point  to  possible  record  post-war  exports* 

a/  Prom  a  report  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics . 
based  in  part  on  information  furnished  by  the  offices  in  Paris,  Belgrade, 
and  London. 
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There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  rye  crop  in  important  produc- 
ing countries,  notably  Germany,  has  suffered  considerable  damage,  and  sup- 
plies available  for  export  will  probably  not  be  very  abundant.    The  Danube 
countries  have  harvested  a  good  rye  crop,,,  but  present  price  levels  favor 
wheat  exports  and  a  domestic  substitution- of  rye  for  wheat. 

Market  situation    , 

European  import  buying  was  fairly  active  during- August ,  especially 
on  the  part  of  British  flour  mills,  which  made  purchases  not  only  of 
Canadian  and  Australian,  but  Danubian  wheat  as .well.    Belgium  has  likewise 
been  a  rather  active  purchaser  and-has  arranged  for  some  significant  Danubian 
wheat  imports.    'Contrary  to  usual  practice  in  former  seasons,  Italy  also  has 
been  in  the  market  early  this  season  and  is  taking  some  important  quantities. 
Danubian  exports  during  July  and  August  were  very  heavy  and  even  exceeded  the 
volume  of  wheat  exported  during  the  entire  1935-56  season.     TJiere  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Danube  Basin  can  export  all  the  wheat  this  year  that 
it  is  in  a  position  to  offer  and  may  easily  more  than  offset  the  expected 
decrease  in  offers  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  iluropean  exporters.  This 
intra-European  trade  will  thus  prevent  any-  sizable  increase  in  takings  of 
overseas  wheat,  except  in  the  case  of  some  emergency  or  reserve  purchases. 

Prices  have  been  generally,  firm  to  strong  in  all  countries  where  they 
are  not  fixed  or  under  government  control.    Australian,  Canadian,  end  other 
whea,t  offered  in  the  United  Kingdom  recently  reached  new  high  levels  that 
were  25  to  50  percent  above  those  of  a.  year  a.go.     While  the  reduced  crop 
prospects  in  North  America  have  played  the  dominant  role  in  the  world  wheat 
market  during  the  summer  period,  the  greatly  improved  statistical  situation 
in  European  countries  may  also  be  considered  an  important  factor  of  strength. 
It  is  one  which  should  make  itself  felt  not  only  throughout  this  season  but 
it  will  also  play  a  role  during  the  1957-58  season  because  excess  carry-over 
stocks  by  that  time  will  be  almost  completely  out  of  the  picture. 

Government  measures 

Government  activity  in  Europe  as  regards  the  wheat  trade  was  featured 
during  August  by  the  official  establishment  in  Prance  of  a  Government  Wheat 
Office  or  Monopoly.    One  more  country  has  thus  put  wheat  under  virtual  mono- 
poly control;  and,  though  it  appears  that  it  will  be  much  less  rigid  than 
the  system  adopted  in  Italy,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evolution  of  govern- 
ment wheat  activities  in  most  European  countries. 

In  the  Danube  Basin,  the  present  favorable  world  market  situation  has 
recently  made  for  some  administrative  changes,  which  stand  in  contrast  to 
most  changes  in  that  they  indicate  a  certain  relaxation  of  government  aid 
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or  control.    The  export  premium  for  wheat  has  been  reduced  in  Rumania  for 
September,  and  in  Yugoslavia  the  Government  has  granted  freedom  of  exports 
for  the  grain  trade  to  countries  with  which  Yugoslavia  has  no  special  trade 
agreements  calling  for  preferential  customs-duty  treatment.    The  latter 
include  primarily  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  exports  to  these 
countries  will  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Privileged  Export  Company. 

Barter  or  compensation  trade  negotiations  have  been  active  this 
summer,  especially  in  Danube  countries  and  particularly  Rumania.  Belgium 
and  Rumania  concluded  an  agreement  during  August  whereby  the  former  con- 
tracted for  845,000  bushels  of • wheat  for  immediate  delivery  and  4,410,000 
bushels  to  be  taken  during  the  season,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
largely  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  credits.    Belgium  has  usually  imported 
mostly  overseas  wheat.    Negotiations  are  also  reported  for  a  wheat-trade 
deal  between  the  Netherlands  and  Rumania  involving  around  1,800,000  bushels. 
The  Rome  Agreement  between  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Austria  provides  for  compensa- 
tion trade  between  these  countries  for  a  fair  portion  of  the  Hungarian  sur- 
plus, with  Switzerland  making  special  deals  for  some  additional  quantities. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Prance  may  also  enter  the  picture  of  trade  with 
the  Danube  countries  for  part  of  such  import  needs  as  she  may  have.  The 
Austrian  Government  has  also  recently  approved  a  compensation  trade  deal 
for  over  900,000  bushels  of  rye  from  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Rumania  in  exchange 
for  industrial  goods. 

Soviet  Union 

No  wheat  was  exported  through  the  southern  Soviet  ports  (which  usually 
account  for  the  bulk  of  Russian  grain  exports)  during  July  and  August,  and 
no  offers  of  Russian  wheat  have  been  made  on  foreign  markets.    In  past  years 
small  shipments  were  usually  made  during  these  months,  amounting  in  July- 
August  1935  to  2,664,000  bushels  compared  with  464,000  bushels  for  the  same 
period  of  1934  and  712,000  bushels  in  1933.     It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Soviet  wheat  exports  during  the  current  season  will  be  very  limited  be- 
cause of  the  apparently  reduced  domestic  crop  of  both  bread  and  feed  grains 
and,  if  anything,  somewhat  higher  domestic  requirements.    Furthermore,  the 
need  for  foreign  exchange  by  the  Soviet  Government,  which  formerly  tended  to 
force  exports,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  urgent  a  factor  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased gold  production,  reduction  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  availability  of 
foreign  credits.    The  tense  international  political  situation  is  also  likely 
to  work  against  exports  and  to  favor  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  domestic 
stocks. 

\  The  July  grain-procuring  plan  was  reported  in  the  Soviet  press  to  have 

been  exceeded  for  the  Union  as  a  whole,  with  procurements  for  the  first  25 
days  of  July  surpassing  considerably  those  for  the  same  period  of  1935,  Two 
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regions,  the  Azov-Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea,  reported  full  execution  of  the 
annual  grain-procurement  plan  in  August  even  earlier  than  last  year. 

The  heat  wave  that  had  persisted  for  many  weeks  over  most  of  European 
Russia  finally  gave  way  to  cooler  weather  and  some  rains  during  the  second 
part  of  August.    As  harvesting  was  in  full  swing  during  August  over  the  . 
whole  of  European  Russia  and  approaching  its  end  in  many  regions,  the  change 
in  the  weather  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  the 
grain  crops,  except  perhaps  to  increase  the  tendency  of  the  grain  to  shatter. 
The  prolonged  heat  and  drought,  however,  w©re  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
root  crops  and  pastures,  and  a  rather  uncertain  feed  situation  is  to  "be  ex« 
jected. 

Somewhat  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  total  grain  acreage  was  har- 
vested in  the  Soviet  Union  "by  August  20.    Owing  to  exceptionally  early  and 
simultaneous  ripening  of  the  crops  in  many  central  and  northern  regions, 
harvesting  work  was  considerably  in  advance  of  last  year  in  July  and  the  first 
10  days  of  August.     Chiefly  "because  of  the  lagging  harvest  in  the  Asiatic 
regions  of  the  Union,  however,  by  August  15  the  spread  between  this  and  last 
season  had  practically  disappeared,  with  70  percent  of  the  grain  acreage  re- 
ported cut  this  year  as  compared  with  68  percent  a  year  ago.    But  only  23 
percent  of  the  grain  acreage  was  cut  in  western  Siberia  by  August  15  this  year 
compared  with  66  percent  a  year  ago.    While  most  of  this  lag  in  Siberia  was 
due  to  later  maturing,  there  were  also  published  complaints  that  grain  in  the 
fields  was  being  allowed  to  become  overripe,  and  fear  of  considerable  losses 
was  expressed.    Rapid  harvesting  and  proper  storing  facilities  are  particularly 
important  in  the  Asiatic  regions  of  the  Union  this  year,  as  the  weather  fore- 
casts indicate  the  possibility  of  a  wet  autumn  similar  to  that  of  1934,  when 
crop  losses  were  large. 

The  Shanghai  wheat  market 

The  price  of  flour  at  Shanghai  declined  slightly  during  the  week 
ended  September  4,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Otherwise  the  wheat  and  flour  situation  was 
little  changed.    There  was  slight  demand  from  North  China  for  flour  at  current 
prices. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  wheat  continued  in  good  volume,  but  supplies 
in  the  country  are  smaller  than  those  already  delivered.    The  quality  of  the 
wheat  is  reported  as  fair.    Mills  continue  to  operate  actively,  and  stocks 
of  flour  have  increased  moderately,  amounting  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  September  to  around  1,000,000  sacks,  or  about  the  normal  quantity  for 
this  season  of  the  year. 


Australian  wheat  was  offered  at  Shanghai  at  the  nominal  price  of 
117  cents  per  bushel,    Domestic  spot- wheat  of  the  best  quality  was  quoted  at 
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81  cents;  futures  prices  at  noon  on  September  4  were  as  follows:  September 
81,  October  82,  November  83,  December  85,  January  86,  February  87  cents  per 
bushel.    Domestic  spot  flour  was  96  cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds.  Futures 
were,  quoted  as  follows:     September  93.5,  October  94. 4,  November  95.5,  Decem- 
ber 96.5,  January  97.6,  February  98.1  cents  per  bag.     Australian  flour,  c.i.f. 
Hong  Kong,  was  $4.20  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 


COTTON 

Japanese  cotton  imports  decline 

Japanese  imports  of  American  cotton  for  July  show  a  sharp  decline 
in  comparison  with  the  June  imports,  according  to  information  received  from 
Agricultural  Commissioner  0,  L.  DaY/son  at  Shanghai  (quoting  Vice  Consul 
McConaughy  at  Kobe).     Total  imports  into  Japan  during  July  amounted  to 
314,468  bales  of  500  pounds  as  against  376,836  in  June.     Imports  of  American 
cotton  during  the  respective  2  months  were  62,883  and  105,226  bales.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  of  Indian  cotton  held  their  own.     The  ability  of 
American  cotton  to  increase  its  share  in  the  Japanese  market  will  depend  to 
a  certain  extent  upon  the  export  price  of  the  new -crop  cotton.     The  demand 
for  Brazilian  and  African  cotton  was  strong,  although  no  consignments  of  the 
former  arrived  during  the  month.     Imports  of  cotton  from  all  other  countries 
were  smaller  in  July  than  in  June. 

Stocks  of  cotton  as  of  July  31  were  normal,  although  the  supply  of 
American  cotton  in  relation  tc  other  growths  was  considered  small.     The  total 
volume  of  stocks,  estimated  at  531,536  bales,  was  made  up  of  292,695  Indian, 
171,856  American,  and  67,055  from  all  other  countries. 


JAPAN:     Raw  cotton  imports  in  July  1936,  with  comparisons 
(in  bales  of  500  pounds) 


Type 

July 

Sept ember- July 

:  1935 

1936 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Bales  : 

Bales 

:  Bales 

Bales 

Indian   

American  .... 

Egyptian   

Chinese  ...... 

Others  , 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

159 , 821 
102,162 

9,023  ; 
:  3,768 

5,998 

:  200,621 
62,883 
12 , 295 

:  7,139 
31 , 530 

;  1,355,734 
1,561,096 
155,942 
56,051 
:  77,393 

:  1,514,919 
,  1,498,616 
106,499 
141,671 

208,563 

:  280,772 

314,468 

3,206,216  ' 

3,470,268 
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Yarn  production  was  at  a  steady  seasonal  level  and  yarn  prices  have 
risen  following  a  rise  in  cloth  quotations.     Cloth  production  and  exports 
were  at  higher,  hut  not  exceptional,  levels.     Cloth  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  were  relatively  small.     During  the  month  of  July 
the  number  of  working  spindles  was  8,410,000.     There  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  change  in  the  spinning-curtailment  rate.     If  none  takes  place,  in- 
creased production  of  yarn  in  the  fall  should  he  anticipated  because  of  the 
replacement  of  old  spindles  by  new  ones,  now  progressing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

JAPAN:    Mill  takings  of  cotton,  July  1936,  with  comparisons 


 (in  bales  of  500  pounds)  

July  ,  September-July 

 Growth  :        1935         ,  1936  :  1934-35    ■  193b-36~ 

j      "Bales       :  Bales  j  Bales      j  Bales 

Indian.                             j        162,106   \  165,930  j  1,421,163  I  1,434,728 

American                           ;  .      152,529    I         87,765  !  1,542,771  :  1,636,019 

Egyptian                           :           9,148   \         12,049  !  107,816  :  159,392 

Others                                i          10,122   ;         47,591  j  260,032  :  96,937 


Total    :        333,905   \        313,335    j    3,331,782  ;  3,327,076 


DRY  BEANS  ■ 

Danube  Basin  has  larger  dry-bean  crop 

Production  of  dry  beans  for  1936  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  tentatively 
placed  at  12,500,000  bags  of  100  pounds  by  the  Belgrade  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  1935  crop  amounted  to  10,941,000  bags,  while 
the  1930-1934  average  reached  12,244,000  bags.    Of  the  1936  estimate,  about 
8,000,000  bags  represent  beans  interplanted  with  other  crops,  principally 
corn.     There  was  an  increase  in  the  a.creage  sown  to  beans  alone  for  the  1936 
harvest,  as  well  as  an  expansion  of  the  corn  acreage  interplanted  with  beans. 

In  Rumania,  the  leading  Danubian  producer  of  dry  beans,  the  1936  crop 
accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  the  estimated  total  for  the  Basin.  The 
Rumanian  crop,  tentatively  placed  at    7,275,000  bags,  represents  about  an  aver 
age  yield  despite  periods  of  adverse  weather  conditions.     In  fact,  the  in- 
dicated Rumanian  yield,  together  with  an  exceptionally  large  interplanted 
acreage,  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase  over  1935  in  the  estimated  1936 
crop  for  the  Basin. 


In  Yugoslavia,  the  second  most  important  Danubian  bean-producing  coun- 
try, the  193S  crop  is  placed  at  2,315,000  bags  by  the  Belgrade  Office. 
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Early  season  indications  were  for  a  figure  somewhat  larger  than  the  one 
cited,  hut  yields  were  reduced  by  excessive  moisture.    The  crop  in  Bulgaria 
is  expected  to  be  about  average  at  1,500,000  bags.  An  official  August  esti- 
mate for  Hungary  places  1936  production  at  1,475,000  bags,  a  downward  revi- 
sion of  earlier  official  figures.    The  Belgrade  office  estimate  for  Hungary, 
which  is  the  figure  used  in  the  production  summary  for  the  Basin,   is  1,444,000 
bags . 

There  are  practically  no  supplies  of  1935  beans  on  hand  in  the  Basin. 
Last  year's  crop  wa,s  smaller  than  usual  and  export  demand  was  heavy,  espe- 
cially to  the  Italian  forces  in  Africa.    As  a  consequence,  exports  in  the 
period  Sept ember- August  1935-36  amounted  to  2,989,000  bags,  a  figure  some- 
what larger  than  the  estimated  surplus.     For  the  1936-37  season,  the  Belgrade 
office  estimates  the  export  surplus  tentatively  at  about  4,000,000  bags  on 
the  basis  of  the  production  estimates  cited  and  grain-crop  prospects  in  im- 
porting countries.     The  average  annual  exports  for  1930-31  to  1934-35  were 
3,404,000  bags. 

Rumanian  beans  were • shipped  largely  to  Germany,  England,  and  France 
in  1935-36.     Fair  quantities  also  went  to  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.     Yugoslavian  beans  found  outlets  mainly  in  Greece,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  France.     Italy  was'  the  principal  market  for  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  beans, 
with  some  Bulgarian  beans  also  going  to  France,  and  Hungarian  beans  direct  to 
the  United  States.     Considerable  quantities  of  Danube  Basin  beans  also  are 
re  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  western  European  countries. 


TOBACCO 

Denmark  maintains  imports  of  American  leaf 

The  position  of  American  bright  flue-cured  and  burley  tobaccos  in 
Denmark  appears  to  be  strong,  according  to  a  report  from  Yice  Consul  E. 
Gjessing  at  Copenhagen.     Import-control  mea.sures  may  hinder  an  increase  in 
imports  for  1936,  but  efforts  to  substitute  British  Empire  tobaccos  for 
American  flue-cured  in  cigarettes  or  for  burley  in  pipe  mixtures  have  not 
been  successful.     In  fact,  consumers  have  indicated  a  decided  preference 
for  the  American  leaf,  and  sales  of  at  least  one  popular  cigarette,  contain- 
ing more  than  50  percent  American  bright  flue-cured,  are  increasing,  accord- 
ing to  the  report.     Interest  in  dark  American  types,  however,  appears  to 
be  declining  in  keeping  with  the  Danish  use  of  chewing  tobaccos. 

Indirect  importing  and  the  lack  of  import  statistics  by  types  of 
tobacco  prevent  a  clear-  presentation  of  the  record  of  Danish  imports  of 
American  flue-cured  leaf.    Figures  on  imports  direct  from  the  United  States, 
therefore,  do  not  reflect  accurately  either  the  total  imports  of  leaf  of 
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American  origin  or  the  type  of  leaf  imported,  although  it  is  known  that 
most  of  such  imports  are  "bright  flue-cured  tobacco.    Erom  300,000  to  400,000 
pounds  of  American  tobacco  also  are  imported  via  the  Netherlands.  Nearly 
all  the  imports  of  Sumatra  and  Java  cigar  leaf  come  through  Rotterdam.  Most 
of  the  imports  from  Brazil  reach  Denmark  via  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
while  the  direct  shipments  of  oriental  cigarette  tobaccos  come  largely  from 
Bulgarian  ports  in  Greek  ships. 

The  size  of  the  total  1936  imports  of  American  tobacco  depends  prin- 
cipally on  prices,  Mr.  Gjessing  reports.     This  is  because  of  regulations 
issued  by  the  Danish  Import  Control  authorities  restricting  the  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  available  for  American  tobacco  to  a  total  value  no  greater 
than  that  of  total  1935  imports  of  such  leaf.     This  action  may  tend  to  off- 
set the  upward  trend  in  tobacco  consumption  noted  in  Denmark  during  1934 
and  1935. 


TOBACCO : 

Imports  into  Denmark,  19 

32  to  1935 

Imported  from 

:  1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1,000  nounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000- pounds 

United  States   

3,741 

4,066 

3,479 

3,083 

Germany   

3,411 

3,154 

3,301 

2,677 

Great  Britain   

1,287 

1,312 

1,371 

2,178 

Netherlands  '.  

4,950 

6,846 

8,396 

7,635 

Bulgaria   

1,036 

1,282 

1,064 

993 

Other  countries   

622 

457 

320 

415 

Total  . .  

Reexports    • 

Net  imports    : 

15,047 

17.117 

17,931 

16,981 

864 

862 

651 

694 

14,183 

16,255 

17,280 

16,287 

The  Danish  State  Import  Control,  established  early  in  1932,  is  em- 
powered so  to  allot  foreign  exchange  as  to  divert  import  business  to  countries 
important  in  Danish  export  trade,  chief  among  which  is  Great  Britain.  In 
tobacco,  imports  of  manufactured  products  were  placed  under  control  at  once, 
and  a  considerable  volume  of  business  formerly  done  with  the  United  States  was 
diverted  to  British  factories.     The  control  of  raw-leaf  imports  began  in  1934. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  surrounding  control  policies,  importers 
are  discouraged  from  buying  to  meet  future  requirements.    Under  present  condi- 
tions, manufacturers  must  report  three  times  a  year  on  their  requirements,  and 
import  licenses  are  granted  on  that  basis.     When  stocks  are  available,  they  are 
held  in  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen.    Mid-August  estimates  placed  such  stocks 
of  bright  flue-cured  and  hurley  at  around  2,500,000  pounds,  or  about  enough  to 
meet  requirements  for  6  months.    Estimates  also  placed  stocks  of  oriental  •types 
at  about  1,500,000  pounds,  and  of  cigar  types  at  about  4,000,000  pounds. 
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PRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 


World  apple  crop  for  .1936  small 


The  total  1936  world  apple  crop  will  probably  be  between  420,000,000 
end  450,000,000  bushels  compared  with,  roughly,  470,000,000  bushels  in  1935 
and  about  540,000,000  bushels  in  1934,  according  to  information  available 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    The  American  apple  crop  is  the  small- 
est since  1921.    Short  crops  are  also  expected  in  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Rumania.    On  the  other  hand,  England, 
Prance,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  expect  a 'larger  production  than 
last  year,    Apple  crops  in  Canada  and  Yugoslavia  will  be  about  the  same  as 
the  fairly  good  harvests  of  1935. 

The  commercial,  apple  crop  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  to  be 
64,500,000  bushels  e,s  of  August  1.    Judging  by  exports  in  past  years  of 
small  crops,  there  probably  will  not  be  over  8, 000, 000 'bushels  of  apples 
available  for  export  during  1936-37,  July  to  June.     Indications  are  that 
Canada  will  have  an  apple  crop  of  around  13,000,000  bushels.    About  7,000,000 
bushels  of  this  crop  will  be  available  for  export.     The  total  export  surplus 
from  North  America  will,  therefore,  be  roughly  15,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  exports  of  18,900,000  bushels  in  1935-36. and  slightly  over  20,000,000 
bushels  in  the  5-year  period  1930-31  to  1934-35.     The  decline  in  export  sup- 
plies from  North  America  will  be  somewhat  offset  by  larger  crops  than  last 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance,  the  two  most  important  markets.  How- 
ever, Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  with  smaller  apple  crops 
this  year  than  in  1935,  are  all  important  apple-importing  countries. 


Light  supplies  of  raw  wool  in  British  hands  early  in  September  sug- 
gest active  British  participant  ion  in  the  current  Australian  auctions,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  G.  L.  Pleming  at  Bradford.    A  disposition  to  await  more 
definite  indications  of  raw-wool  values  at  Sydney  slowed  down  British  trans- 
actions in  merino  tops  at  the  turn  of  the  month.     It  appears  also  that  many 
topmakers,  being  sold  to  the  limit  of  their  raw-wool  supplies,  were  unwilling 
to  increase  their  commitments  pending  further  indications  of  replacement 
values.    Buyers  of  merino  tops  also  appear  to  be  fairly  well  covered,  and  in 
a  position  to  await  price  developments.     Quotations  for  both  merino  and  cross- 
bred tops,  however,  have  remained  firm.     Combing  activity  was  increasing  early 
in  September,  with  all  quality  of  tops  being  utilized  rapidly.     The  piece- 
goods  trade  was  showing  signs  of  increasing  confidence,  with  makers  having, 
less  trouble  in  securing  satisfactory  prices. 


WOOL 


British  wool  markets  show  additional  strength 
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YUGOSLAV  PRODUCTION  OF  P  IRE  THRUM'  FLOWERS  INCREASED  IN  1936 


The  1936  Yugoslav  production  of  pyrethrum  flowers  is  now  estimated  at 
about  1,543,000  pounds, ;  as  compared  with  1,394,000  pounds  produced  in  1935, 
1,693,000  in  1934,  and  1,884,000,  the  average -production  during  the  5  years 
1930  to  1934,  according  to  a  report  from,  the  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Attache"  at  Belgrade.     The  quality  of  the  1936  crop  is  expected  to  be  very 
good,  owing  to  favorable  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  main  pro- 
ducing areas  this  year.    Pyrethrum  is  grown  in  Yugoslavia  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast  strip  and  on  the  Adriatic  islands.    The  area  occupied  by  it  in  1934 
and  the  production  of  flowers  in  the  same  year  are  given  in  the  table  "below. 

Exports  of  pyrethrum  flowers  out  of  the  1935  crop  between  July  1,  1935, 
and  June  30,  1936,  amounted  to  747,359  pounds.     This  compares  with  718,259 
pounds  exported  from  the  1934  crop  and  1,442,029  pounds  from  the  1933  produc- 
tion.   Larger  exports  may  be  expected  this  season  because  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  crop  and  some  carry-over  from  last  year. 

The  average  price  per  pound  on  the  chief  internal  markets  at  Shibenik 
and  Split  ranges  around  8  cents  per  pound  this  season,  against  9  to  12  cents 
during  the  1935-36  marketing  year.     The  main  takers  of  Yugoslav  pyrethrum 
flowers  are  the  United  States  and  Italy,  the  latter  being  principally  a 
transit  country.    Other  customers  in  the  order  of  importance  are  Prance, 
Germany,  and  England.    Recently  some  increased  interest  has  also  been  shown 
by  Poland. 

As  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  the  United  States  obtains 
the  great  bulk  of  its  pyrethrum  requirements  (utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  insecticides)  from  Japan,  with  Yugoslavia  a  poor  second  even  when  ship- 
ments from  Italy  are  added.     Imports  from  Yugoslavia  after  increasing  sub- 
stantially in  1932  and  1933  declined  again  during  the  past  2  years. 

PYRETHRUM:    Area  and  production  in  Yugoslavia  by  growing  districts,  1934 


District 


Area 


Production 


Acres 


Pounds 


Makarska 
Brach  . . . 
Dubrovnik 
Others  . . 


Krk   

Shibenik 
Hvar  . . . 


Split 


1,977 


104 
739 
979 


220 
395 
969 
110 


55,556 
165,345 
221,783 
530,427 

39,242 
282,189 
345,681 

52,910 


5,493 


1,693,133 


Belgrade  office,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  pyre th ram  flowers,  "by  countries, 
1926-1935,  end  January-June,  1936 


Year  ended 


Dec . 

61 

Japan 

Yugoslavia 

Italy 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1926 

\_ 

8,061,209 

221,919 

1,512,711 

57,011 

9,852,850 

1927 

7,787,098 

562,072 

536,236 

107,703 

8,993,109 

1928 

•  •«••« 

12,024,148 

1,032,370 

503 , 844 

128 , 647 

13,689,009 

1929 

8,814,931 

88 , 646 

73,000 

36,500 

9,013,077 

1930 

8,223,939 

44 , 545 

267,942 

0 

9,536,426 

1931 

.««.«• 

3,871,842 

1,561 

365,364 

282,376 

4,521,143 

1932 

■  •  ■  4  •  a 

11,061,949 

612,965 

421,658 

14,164 

12,110,736 

1933 

9,065,040 

838,256 

446 , 197 

84,066 

10,434,559 

1934 

10,093,612 

298,684 

113,533 

84,942 

10,590,771 

1935 

•  ••)#•• 

15,203,854 

154,020 

66,056 

154,128 

15,578,058 

Jan.- 

June 

1935 

6,296,803 

Quantity 


Value 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1926 

♦  ♦  •  •  •  • 

1,024,472 

26,380 

160,779 

7 , 73.4 

1,219,365 

1927 

•  ••••• 

1,063,755 

79,315 

63 , 429 

13,608 

1,220,107 

1928 

3,299,099 

249,721 

109,717 

33,589 

3,692,126 

1929 

2,013,020 

22,439 

20,153 

5,272 

2,060,884 

1930 

«  •  •  •  t  • 

1,281,199 

6,682 

45 , 135 

0 

1,333,016 

1931 

•  ••«•• 

452,833 

167 

40,656 

28 , 447 

522,103 

1932 

1,206,692 

59,910 

41,865 

625 

1,309,092 

1933 

•  *•••• 

1,373,450 

94,372 

52,072 

3,855 

1,523,749 

1934 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,985,604 

47,596 

17,152 

9,140 

2,059,492 

1935 

2,000,736 

14,880 

5,388 

20,989 

2,041,993 

Jan.- 

•June 

1936 

540 , 140 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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